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Secretary the American Association 
Schools Social Work has received re- 
quests from individual schools regarding the 
experience other members the Association 
may have had with blind students. order 
determine how many schools had enrolled 
such students and the ability the students 
themselves complete successfully program 
training social work, this study was 
undertaken. 

the schools the American Association 
Schools Social Work, and replies 
were received. these had admitted blind 
students and the remaining had not done 
so. Eight had refused applications from blind 
students, had and did not reply 


Since 1922 Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett has been pro- 
fessor and head the Department Social Work 
Carnegie Institute Technology and this capacity 
that she has had opportunities know and work with 
blind persons. present Mrs. Burnett member 
the Board Directors the Pittsburgh Branch the 
Pennsylvania Association for the 
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this question. some instances the school 
indicated that applications from blind persons 
had been “discouraged.” Two the schools 
which reported acceptance blind students 
applications. Rejections were 
based upon lack adequate academic prepa- 
ration, personal qualifications, both. 

The total number blind students in- 
volved was 57. Twenty these had been ac- 
cepted one school social work. the 
remaining schools, had had experience 
with one student only, and cases this 
student was still school. Eight schools had 
definition blindness was given the ques- 
tionnaire, undetermined number par- 
tially blind students included this total. 
apparent, however, that all those re- 
ported upon suffered from degree visual 
impairment which necessitated special provis- 
ions enable them carry the school pro- 
gram. 

obvious from these figures that the 
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school with students was not typical. Not 
all were totally blind, but all were sent the 
State Commission for the Blind and were pre- 
pared for positions with that Commission, 
their field experience being limited work 
with blind clients. The length their pro- 
gram school was not reported. The remain- 
ing students distributed among schools 
does not, course, constitute adequate 
basis for reaching conclusions regarding the 
possible performance blind students 
schools social work. This study, therefore, 
must considered limited picture 
experience less than half the total number 
accredited schools social work with 
limited number blind students. Twenty-six 
these students have completed one-year 
course, will have done the end 
this academic year. Eight had completed, 
were now completing, two-year course. Two 
were part-time students, and one withdrew. 

must noted the outset that ad- 
dition the school reporting students, 
many others have accepted blind students 
primarily because they were requested 
agencies serving the blind, and those 
agencies are expected either employ the 
students question secure employment 
for them when they leave the school. One 
school stated that will not the future ac- 
cept any blind person student unless 
some such agency will guarantee him employ- 
ment the end his course. Thirty students 
all were placed agencies for the blind, 
public agencies, private agencies; 
were not placed were still school; was 
already employed part time; withdrew; 
and two cases there was report em- 
ployment. the case the students placed 
public agencies, indicated that since 
these agencies were serving blind clients, 
among others, such clients would probably 
constitute the worker’s case load. 

The relatively small number 
which made effort place their blind stu- 
dents regular social work jobs report more 


less difficulty securing such employment. 
one case the director the school feels 
that blind worker would only accepted 
when sighted workers were not available. 
another case student who demonstrated 
competence school has not been placed 
spite shortage qualified workers. The 
schools which report that they have made 
field work placements for blind 
where they would work with sighted clients 
testify that this possible providing the in- 
dividual student has made satisfactory ad- 
justment his handicap and otherwise 
individual superior endowment. One di- 
rector states that “the young man now en- 
rolled superior student—he does not re- 
gard blindness serious handicap and for 
him not.” Another reports: “The one ex- 
perience the school this field was 
satisfactory due the good personality and 
excellent ability the student, that this may 
not represent usual experience.” From some 
schools which have experienced difficulty 
disappointment with the performance blind 
students, there comes evidence that poor 
personal adjustment was important factor 
the student’s limited success. detailed 
report field work performance, one school 
compares the adjustment two blind 
dents follows: “One rule was uncer- 
tain and confused his judgments which 
sure was reflection his own inner 
confusion and insecurity,” while another, who 
described brilliant student with 
sonality,” does not present similar problems. 
Another school, however, doubts whether 
blind student can actually offer help 
sighted person, while others doubt whether 
they will ever have the opportunity so. 

apparent that there wide divergence 
between the philosophy the schools which 
accept blind students 
workers placed accordance with 
their capacity individuals, and those which 
accept them prospective workers with the 
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blind only. the latter assumption made 
seems logical that the student’s school ex- 
perience will directed toward prepara- 
tion for limited type employment that 
effort will made provide him with 
experience any way comparable that 
sighted students. the other case is, 
course, necessary that this done. Schools 
representing the latter point view report 
that they have had great difficulty securing 
normal field placements for blind students, 
but there evidence that this can done, 
and the student completes the field experience 
successfully, there less difficulty place- 
ment. seems fairly obvious that blind 
student will ever placed competition 
with sighted worker unless his field training 
has been similar that the general student 
body. 

replies questions relating require- 
ments made blind applicants, the individ- 
ual’s personal adjustment his handicap 
most frequently stressed; superior intelligence 
next order, while three schools merely 
apply the regular qualifications for admission 
such applicants. Some emphasis placed 
the student’s ability and willingness 
provide the necessary aids which will enable 
him carry his work the school, but 
evident from the replies that some schools 
are not aware the extent which the 
handicap can minimized the use 
such aids. One school states, for instance, that 
the student cannot take course research 
statistics, whereas there evidence from 
another that blind students have been able 
so, and have actually completed research 
assignments successfully. 

assumed some schools that oral ex- 
aminations must given, whereas others re- 
port that the student transcribes questions 
braille and answers them typewriter. 
The lack social work texts braille cited 
one school obstacle, whereas the 
course that the student will use the services 


reader. must not forgotten that 
students who are graduates from the schools 
for the blind have mastered various devices 
necessary the study the subject matter 
the regular high school and college curric- 
ulum. They can complete mathematics 
courses successfully, and although they can- 
not construct charts, they can understand the 
significance graphic devices when these 
are described them. One school states that 
the chief difficulty course statistics 
that the instructor makes considerable use 
the blackboard and the blind student must 
secure this material other means. other 
courses the use the blackboard has not 
usually presented serious problem. 

One school comments that difficult for 
blind persons participate class discussion 
with the sighted. the experience another 
school, however, this entirely individual 
matter. Some blind students not participate 
easily, while others do; but this respect the 
blind are different from the sighted mem- 
bers the class. 

Practically all the schools reporting 
the provision necessary aids indicated that 
the student takes the full responsibility for 
securing his own guide and reader service, al- 
though some cases organizations for the 
blind have given assistance. evident, 
however, that the selection guide who 
will also probably read case records the 
student difficult problem and one which 
the school must exercise some supervision. 
Suitable personnel for this work hard 
find, since anyone serving this capacity 
must, course, able deal appropriately 


the confidential material involved 


social case records. apparent that either 
the student, organization assisting him 
with his program study, assumes the bur- 
den payment for guide service and 
course necessary that blind person recognize 
that will have carry this expense 
later accepts position social agency. His 
willingness and ability provide for these 
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needed services excellent test his readi- 
ness undertake preparation for social work. 
two the cases reported on, men- 
tioned that the student has used guide dog 
successfully and this course reduces the 
cost but does not eliminate 
entirely. answer the questions, “Can 
blind students otherwise qualified (a) 
achieve competence social work, and (b) 
practice social work successfully?” the ma- 
jority schools answered the affirmative, 
although approximately one third those 
replying stated that they had basis for 
opinion this point. One negative answer 
both questions was recorded. The definition 
“success” was apparently limited, the 
minds many those replying, success 
agencies offering services blind persons. 

obvious that general conclusions 
could drawn from study which there 
little basis comparison between the 
experience the different schools, particularly 
since the large proportion apparently accept 
blind students potential workers with the 
blind only, the assumption already noted 
that blind social workers cannot expected 
function with other than blind clients. 
evidence that this assumption may not 
accordance with the facts the experience 
the few schools which have found that 
individual blind persons, well qualified in- 
tellectually, well balanced emotionally, and 
able overcome the limitations their 
handicap, can successful both 
practice and the job competition with 
sighted persons. true that the testimony 
these schools based but few cases, but 
this testimony obviously more valid than 
statements made priori that this cannot 
done. 

not quite certain whether the determi- 
nation limit blind persons work with 
the blind based upon the wish protect 
the sighted from the ministrations the 
blind, protect the blind from failure 
undertaking something which they will 


The Family, March, 1943. 


necessity unsuccessful. Persons who suffer 
obvious physical handicap seem react 
characteristically such handicap others 
wishing protect them, help them, and 
every way possible emphasize the limit- 
ing factor the handicap. doing they 
cheerfully relegate the 
obscure place where the sight his 
handicap will not stir their own feelings. 
should “work behind desk”—or least 
where will contact only with people 
who are the same predicament himself. 
They are seldom willing face the handicap 
with him objectively and work with him 
make the most what can spite 
it. The range opportunities open handi- 
capped persons depends, the case 
everyone, upon their individual capacities and 
qualities, but these opportunities will remain 
inaccessible long individual capacities 
are ignored and the handicap considered 
the only factor conditioning success fail- 
ure. seems somewhat unrealistic for social 
workers assume that blind persons can 
work only with the blind, recognizing 
they that blind individuals are members 
families sighted persons and that ren- 
dering case work services them great 
deal emphasis must placed upon the 
part that such persons play their problems. 
How true this was ably portrayed Stella 
Plants (herself pioneer blind student 
school social work) article entitled 
“Blind People are the cases 
cited preschool blind children, treatment 
was necessarily directed toward the parental 
attitudes. serve the 
therefore, the worker, blind sighted, 
will obliged offer help sighted per- 
sons well the blind. The fear that 
clients will disturbed his handicap 
that they cannot “proceed with their own con- 
cerns” which explicit one school’s reply 
and implied others, countered the re- 
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port student another school whose field 
experience juvenile court was satisfac- 
tory that upon graduation was appointed 
probation officer. 

may also true that the common bond 
blindness not the best basis for relation- 
ship between worker and client and may 
actually limit the client’s acceptance the 
worker and increase the worker’s difficulty 
seeing the client objectively. has been 
notoriously difficult for persons from families 
who have received relief learn function 
professionally public assistance program; 
negro workers often find most difficult 
accept the weaknesses representatives 
their own race, and would seem reasonable 
suppose that blind student would have 
peculiarly difficult assignment dealing 
with “blind” case load. One school, fact, 
reports that had some difficulty with blind 
students who wished work with the sighted, 
but that “since they realized that they were 
aiming for positions with the State Commis- 
sion for the Blind, they were for the most 
part content field work with blind 
cases.” One wonders whether these students’ 
desire work with the sighted should 
unwillingness accept their 
own limitation normal wish for op- 
portunity prove their capacities. 

1930, social workers among others as- 
sembled the White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection, adopted “Bill 
Rights for the Handicapped Child,” the 
last two points which read follows: “To 
grow world which does not set him 
apart, which looks him, not with scorn 
pity which welcomes him, 
exactly welcomes every child, which of- 
fers him identical privileges 


life which his handicap casts 
shadow, but which full day day with 
those things which make worth while, with 
comradeship, love, work, play, laughter, and 
tears—a life which these things bring con- 


tinually increasing growth, richness, release 
energies, and genuine joy achievement.” 

might seem the light some the at- 
titudes revealed this study that this state- 
ment either pious wish piece 
sentimental romanticism. Certainly handi- 
capped child can hope enjoy these “rights” 
long denied access work op- 
portunities which are commensurate with his 
capacities and interests. 

Enid Griffis recent article entitled “The 
Blind Better”* says, “Ask any blind 
person name the greatest hardship which 
his handicap imposes, and will reply with- 
out hesitation: ‘Idleness, inactivity, the in- 
ability obtain employment!’ him, this, 
and not the lack sight itself, the black 
curse blindness.” When social workers deal 
with the handicapped clients, they naturally 
work with them the effort overcome the 
social limitation which the handicap imposes, 
and help them find appropriate work op- 
portunities. When approached potential 
employers such persons, however, they 
apparently meet them with much the same 
attitude that the employer industry 
whose “prejudices” toward their handicapped 
clients have often represented obstacle 
their treatment program. This obstacle re- 
mains unsurmountable long the pros- 
pective employer fixes his attention the 
things that the individual cannot and re- 
fuses proof his demonstrated 
capacities. 

blind student writing “Public 
tance and Services for the Blind” introduced 
his subject follows: “Some think blind- 
ness handicap due lack vision; 
while many others think not only 
handicap, but also limitation common 
all those who not have sight. true 
that blindness handicap, but the limita- 
tions that imposes depend almost wholly 
upon the individuals themselves—that is, their 
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ability adjust themselves the environ- 
ment which they live and turn make 
their environment become integral part 
the environment the people and condi- 
tions that surround them.” 

appreciation this statement’s signif- 
icance makes clear that willingness ac- 
cept blind students schools social work 
prospects for placement competition 
with sighted workers does not imply that all 
even the majority such applicants 
should accepted the schools. rigid 
policy sifting applications from such stu- 
dents and a-careful weighing all available 
evidence concerning life adjustment well 
their individual capacities and their compe- 
tence the use mechanical aids should 
followed, and students who fail measure 
the school’s requirements who mani- 
fest poor adjustment social work should 
quate blind person modify his program 
that can “get by” school and then send 
him forth meet the competition the out- 
side world. Several schools have stated that 
great deal extra time and effort has 
devoted the faculty blind student. 
this really necessary, would seem argue 
against the possibility preparing such stu- 


dents for positions which they would 
unlikely find similar protection. school 
which has had four blind students for period 
years has given those students the same 
individual consideration accorded the 
sighted (many whom also have “prob- 
lems”) but does not find that blindness per 
requires extra expenditure faculty 
supervisory time. The universal impulse 
the person with sight “help” the blind, 
and frequently that help given without 
first allowing the blind person demon- 
strate his need and wish for it. blind per- 
sons are offered the opportunity 
function social workers, they must stu- 
dents given the responsibility for manag- 


ing their own program and judged 


their success failure doing so. student 
who completes his school 
fully under these conditions can recom- 
mended without qualification for position 
accordance with his capacity. The fact that 
other individuals, similarly handicapped, 
have not been able meet the test will 
seen lack adaptation social work 
rather than the necessary result being 
blind, and their failure will not become 
stumbling block the path those who give 
promise success. 
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PEARL WANAMAKER 


THE PAST Two the Washington 
State Department Public Instruction has 
made thorough study the educational 
program carried the State School for 
the Blind, looking toward the greatest educa- 
tional opportunities possible for the young 
blind. 

The State School for the Blind did not have 
accredited high school. The conclusion fol- 
lowing discussion was that there was rea- 
son why the elementary and high school 
courses could not carried out that ac- 
creditation the high schooi was possible. 
The first step was joint request the 
American Foundation for the Blind from the 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 
and the State Supervisor Public Institu- 
tions, asking that comprehensive study 
made the school—its physical setup, cur- 
riculum, personnel, looking 
toward the development adequate edu- 
cational institution. 

Following the survey, the first step de- 
cided upon was that certification the 
teachers the State School for the Blind 
the same basis teachers the public schools 
the state. teacher the 
School for the Blind should have plus since 
she must use specialized techniques well 
modern teaching methods. the ut- 
most importance understand the so-called 
psychology the blind there will come 
time when there psychology blind 


Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker state superintendent public 
instruction and chairman the Washington State Board 
Education. 


children but realization attitudes and 
mannerisms that must guarded against 
the blind children are adjust and fit into 
the visual world which they must live 
adults. 

The State Board Education adopted the 
following educational regulations for teachers 


the Washington State School for the Blind: 


CERTIFICATION TEACHERS 


All teachers teaching regular grade school 
and high school classes must meet full certi- 
fication requirements the State Wash- 
ington for the level which they are teach- 
ing. 


All teachers the staff must have had 
least three years’ experience teaching 
schools for the blind minimum fifteen 
quarter-hours instruction techniques for 
the teaching the blind. This instruction 
must include the ability read and write 


braille. 


The arts and crafts, music, typing, and piano- 
tuning teachers may granted special teach- 
ing certificates teach these fields only. 
However, art teacher, order 
granted special crafts certificate, must 
graduate recognized special college arts 
and crafts. music teacher, order 
granted special certificate, must gradu- 
ate conservatory music. 


teacher who not regularly certificated 
our state and who teaching typing must 
graduate recognized business college. 
son who does not meet regular certification 
requirements, special consideration should 
given his potentialities teacher. 
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ability adjust themselves the environ 
ment which they live and turn make 
their environment become integral part 
the environment the people and condi- 
tions that surround 

appreciation this signif- 
icance makes clear that willingness ac- 
cept blind students schools social work 
prospects for placement competition 
with sighted workers does not imply that all 
even the majority such applicants 
should accepted the schools. rigid 
policy sifting applications from such stu- 
dents and a-careful weighing all available 
evidence concerning life adjustment well 
their individual capacities and their compe- 
tence the use mechanical aids should 
followed, and students who fail measure 
the school’s requirements who mani- 
fest poor adjustment social work should 
quate blind person modify his program 
that can “get by” school and then send 
him forth meet the competition the out- 
side world. Several schools have stated that 
great deal extra time and effort has 
devoted the faculty blind student. 
this really necessary, would seem argue 
against the possibility preparing such stu- 


dents for positions which they would 
which has had four blind students for 
years has given those students the same 
individual 
sighted (many whom also have “prob. 
lems”) but does not find that blindness per 
requires extra expenditure faculty 
supervisory time. The universal impulse 
the person with sight “help” the blind, 
and frequently that help given without 
first allowing the blind person demon- 
strate his need and wish for it. blind per- 
sons are offered the opportunity 
function social workers, they must stu- 
dents given the responsibility for manag- 
ing their own program and judged 
their success failure doing so. student 
who completes his school 
fully under these conditions can recom- 
mended without qualification for position 
accordance with his capacity. The fact that 
similarly handicapped, 
have not been able meet the test will 
seen lack adaptation social work 
rather than the necessary result being 
blind, and their failure will not become 
stumbling block the path those who give 
promise success. 
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Durinc THE Two the Washington 
State Department Public Instruction has 
made thorough study the educational 
program carried the State School for 
the Blind, looking toward the greatest educa- 
tional opportunities possible for the young 
blind. 

The State School for the Blind did not have 
accredited high school. The conclusion fol- 
lowing discussion was that there was rea- 
son why the elementary and high school 
courses could not carried out that ac- 
creditation the high school was possible. 
The first step was joint request the 
American Foundation for the Blind from the 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 
and the State Supervisor Public Institu- 
tions, asking that comprehensive study 
made the school—its physical setup, cur- 
riculum, personnel, looking 
toward the development adequate edu- 
cational institution. 

Following the survey, the first step de- 
cided upon was that certification the 
teachers the State School for the Blind 
the same basis teachers the public schools 
the state. addition, the teacher the 
School for the Blind should have plus since 
she must use specialized techniques well 
modern teaching methods. the ut- 
most importance understand the so-called 
psychology the blind there will come 
time when there psychology blind 


Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker state superintendent public 
instruction and chairman the Washington State Board 
Education. 
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children but realization attitudes and 
mannerisms that must guarded against 
the blind children are adjust and fit into 
the visual world which they must live 
adults. 

The State Board Education adopted the 
following educational regulations for teachers 
the Washington State School for the Blind: 


CERTIFICATION TEACHERS 


All teachers teaching regular grade school 
and high school classes must meet full certi- 
fication requirements the State Wash- 
ington for the level which they are teach- 
ing. 


All teachers the staff must have had 


least three years’ experience teaching 
schools for the blind minimum fifteen 
quarter-hours instruction techniques for 
the teaching the blind. This instruction 
must include the ability read and write 


braille. 


The arts and crafts, music, typing, and piano- 


tuning teachers may granted special teach- 
ing certificates teach these fields only. 
However, art teacher, order 
granted special crafts certificate, must 
graduate recognized special college arts 
and crafts. music teacher, order 
granted special certificate, must gradu- 
ate conservatory music. 


teacher who not regularly certificated 


our state and who teaching typing must 
graduate recognized business college. 
son who does not meet regular certification 
requirements, special consideration should 
given his potentialities teacher. 
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special pianotuning certificate may 
given either one who has satisfactorily 
completed course piano tuning 
school for the blind one who has re- 
ceived credential piano tuning from 
piano manufacturing company. case 
where necessary take person who 
does not regular certification require- 
ments, special consideration should given 
his potentialities teacher. 


addition the training these special 
fields, these teachers must have had the spe- 
cial training for the teaching the blind 
outlined above. 


PROBATIONARY ACCREDITATION FOR 
THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Probationary accreditation given the junior 
and senior high school departments the 
School for period five years, provided: 


All teachers now the staff who not 
meet Washington certification begin 
soon possible complete their work. 
All teachers the staff must fully 
certificated June, 1948. 


head teacher who fully certificated 
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the state appointed act prin- 

cipal the junior and senior high school 

departments until such time fully 

certificated teacher holding 


credential can secured. 


Teachers who have had the three years 
more teaching experience are urged take 
planned summer school program. 

For the benefit those teachers who are 
now the staff and for those who are 
interested such field, the University 
Washington, the request the State Board 
Education, making available this sum- 
mer the following special course condensed 
into eight weeks—from July August 25, 
but carrying ten semester hours (the equiv- 
alent fifteen quarter-hours) credit. This 
course open all teachers. The American 
Foundation for the Blind has been most co- 
operative making available for this course 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D., for both 
Methods Teaching the Blind and 
chology Blindness. 

The following the training program: 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS THE BLIND 
UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
July August 25, 1944 


Course Course Title 
Number and Credit 
Psych. 140 Psychology Learning 
sem. hours) 
Educ. 144A Methods Teaching the 
Blind sem. hours) 
Educ. 144B Eye Conditions and Hy- 
giene sem. hours) 
Educ. 144E Blindness 


sem. hours) 


Instructor 


Class Meeting 


Edwin Ray Guthrie, Ph.D. MTWTh 11-12 


Professor Psychology 


Curtis Williams, Ph.D. MTWTh 
Professor Education 

July 3-28 
and 
Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D. 
Professor Educational July 31-Aug. 
Psychology 
Purman Dorman, M.D. 7-9 P.M. 
Ophthalmologist 
Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D. 
Professor Educational July 31-Aug. 


Psychology 
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ARITHMETIC 
Teaching and Testing Schools for the Blind 
SAMUEL HAYES, Ph.D. 


ALTHOUGH ENTHUSIASTIC TESTERS sometimes 
give the impression that they are riding 
hobby, and testing just for the pure joy 
testing, they would the first acknowl- 
edge that the only real justification for the 
time and energy required for testing pro- 
gram must come from the practical advan- 
tages accruing the teachers and their pupils. 
are these advantages? recent study, 
Lee and Segel report the common- 
est reasons for testing given high school 
teachers the two following: determine 
the pupils’ marks and discover what parts 
subject need retaught. these the 
authors add six others: (a) discover the 
approximate quality work 
should do; (b) discover which topics 
units need taught; (c) stimulate 
pupils better work (through furnishing 
information the pupil regarding his 
achievement); (d) evaluate strengths and 
weaknesses instruction; (e) aid de- 
termining the educational program the 
pupil; and (f) classify pupils into equal 
ability groups. 

Testing the arithmetical ability blind 
pupils may justified upon all these counts, 


numbers parentheses refer the bibliography. 


Superintendents and teachers schools for the blind 
have long been worried because many their students 
not seem able complete the books course 
study assigned arithmetic. These persons will appre- 
this study the problems teaching arithmetic 
blind pupils and hoped that they may find 
helpful. Correspondence regard the matter will 
welcomed. Perhaps might worthwhile for the 
minimum course arithmetic. 


but arithmetic the one subject which the 
widely used Stanford Achievement Tests 
have given teachers the blind the least 
help. All ten tests this series have shown 
inequalities between schools, and between 
grades within schools, but the curves at- 
tainment for the thirteen schools which have 
sent reports the writer follow very dif- 
ferent patterns—one being best reading, 
another geography; one being best 
language usage, another physiology; while 
the poorest test almost always that arith- 
metic computation, with the next poorest 
anywhere along the line. Various schools 
which have given tests year after year have 
shown themselves able overcome weak- 
nesses many subjects through better in- 
struction motivation, but these same 
schools the curve continues drop suddenly 
downward for the scores arithmetic com- 
putation. This article will attempt explain 
this situation and, far possible, 
suggest remedy. 

Can the blind master arithmetic, this 
subject which must contented 
with “partial product”? will remem- 
bered that our early tests reading showed 
that braille reading was slow that must 
allow blind children two three times 
many minutes complete group test 
braille would allowed seeing children 
covering the same material, and Niday’s (18) 
nation-wide survey the reading the blind 
fully justified our position. Must concede 
equal limitation due blindness arith- 
metic computation are justified as- 
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suming that the handicap can overcome 
some roundabout method 
ment? Noting the tendency for the curve 
achievement drop the case the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests Literature and 
History, Lowenfeld (12) suggests that the 
Talking Book more generally used 
give blind pupils the wide background 
which comes seeing pupils through their 
easier access many books and their ability 
read three times fast. Can some 
similar device get around the arithmetic 
handicap? Certainly individuals can so, for 
even the schools which poorly the 
tests, find small group pupils who 
test well above their grade standards; and the 
fact that some blind men have become suc- 
cessful, even famous, mathematicians 
proves that blindness not insuperable 
obstacle this field. 

answer our question, must break 
down into its elements. must review the 
purposes for which arithmetic taught and 
then consider whether should teach the 
same topics the blind and the seeing, 
the bright and the dull. must compare 
the results various tests and see whether 
some topics arthmetic are easy for the blind 
and others difficult even impossible— 
whether perhaps patterns which are easy 
grasp with the eye become unreasonably com- 
plicated when put into braille and far more 
cumbersome handle, even with the aid 
arithmetic than they are when taken 
pencil-and-paper tests. And having decided 
what and how shall teach the blind, 
may able discover invent tests which 
will give satisfactory measure their 
achievement. 

Modern educational psychology lays down 
two principles which are fundamental im- 
portance the teaching arithmetic: (a) 
and not mental discipline, 


discussion the debate the advantages and 
disadvantages the use arithmetic slates included 
this article. 


should the guiding purpose and (b) the 
nature the child should determine the 
methods and extent instruction. The first 
these principles very well expressed 
Buswell, Brownell, and John (2) the pref- 
ace Daily Life Arithmetics, Grade Six: 
their program “emphasizes the understanding 
number and numerical processes and 
also the social usefulness number. 
recognizes both mathematical and social ob- 
jectives teaching. The key words such 
program are understanding, meaning, and 
insight, rather than drill, speed, and mechani- 
cal skill. Concepts and processes are pre- 
sented connection with their uses the 
everyday life children.” Starch, Stanton, 
and Koerth (23, 545) consider quantita- 
tive thinking essential factor the de- 
velopment constructive citizens. “Children 
need mathematics, the language size and 
measurement, order evaluate life’s ex- 
periences quantitatively and thereby develop 
self-control over environmental 
Mathematics should more than mechani- 
cal tool which children add, substract, 
multiply, and divide. These fundamental pro- 
cesses, such, cease the ultimate aim 
mathematical study and serve only the 
technique which children feel the power 
thinking and communicating terms 
numbers and symbols. This power increases 
growth. brings new satisfactions. gener- 
ates higher levels energy motivates 
further learning.” Our second principle refers 
the psychology individual differences: 
variations general intelligence, and 
mathematical ability (or 
ligence), which closely related but not 
identical with it; variations emotional 
and motivational backgrounds—dislike 
teacher, knowledge that “Dad hated math,” 
neglect arithmetic order have more 
time for music, athletics, social life; 
couragement resulting from repeated failure; 
variations due physical handicaps like deaf- 
ness blindness, resulting from absences. 
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When apply our two principles the 
teaching arithmetic the blind, various 
questions once arise. Certainly, under- 
standing rather than drill should the cen- 
tral purpose; but are there not many topics 
taught the seeing which will never have 
social utility for the average blind person? 
The addition long columns figures and 
long divisions may used illustrations. 
course bright blind children can learn 
these operations and perform them success- 
fully means arithmetic slate. But 
who will employ blind man 
keeper? Most blind people not own use 
arithmetic slate after they leave school and 
only the most foolhardy would attempt 
calculate his federal income tax without the 
help seeing person. The question social 
utility may again raised regard the 
teaching fractions. Wilson and Dalrymple 
(25) find that business and social life only 
small number simple fractions are com- 
monly used, which they call “useful frac- 
tions,” while school textbooks pupils are 
required spend much time abstract 
“useless fractions” which they will never need 
daily life. Only halves, thirds, fourths, 
eighths, and twelfths are widely used. The 
crossing denominators seldom goes further 
than halves with fourths. Subtraction frac- 
tions seldom occurs; division fraction 
fraction almost never occurs. These writers 
think that unusual fractions should learned 
the job, when and needed, and that they 
are part the grade task the schools. 
this true for the seeing, why should 
ask blind children struggle with useless 
computations, which are much more difficult 
perform without vision 

Although justifying reduction certain 
areas, social utility would seem indicate 
much greater use mental arithmetic the 
instruction blind children. Realizing that 
they must depend upon their memory for 
many facts which seeing people can easily 


dictionary, blind children easily appreciate 
the importance remembering what they 
have heard, and should encouraged at- 
tain more than average facility the use 
the simple number combinations and de- 
velop and use devices for the mental handling 
many problems computation which see- 
ing people usually solve with the aid 
pencil. Pupils who like arithmetic may well 
trained the multiplication table well 
above times 12, perhaps times 
25; they will find very convenient know 
the squares many numbers; they should 
have under perfect control the common ad- 
dition and subtraction combinations one 
and two numbers; they may find much 
easier and more accurate “work from the 
left” multiplication, addition, and subtrac- 
tion, all division. Suppose the 
teacher gives 385 plus 279. The pupil may say 
385 plus 200 585, plus 655, plus 
664; may raise the 385 the nearest 
hundred, 400 plus 279, 679 minus the 
added the beginning, equals 664. Suppose 
the teacher gives times 639. The pupil may 
say times 600 30,000, thus indicating the 
size the final product; times 1,500, 
31,500; times 450, 31,950; then times 
639 1,278, and the final result 33,228. Other 
suggestions for mental oral arithmetic are 
given Schoonmaker (22). 

Opinions blind adults upon some the 
topics have discussed may found 
Merry’s (16) article, “What Blind People 
Think about Arithmetic,” which she re- 
ports the results questionnaire answered 
197 them. Schemes for enlivening and 
motivating mental arithmetic keep 
from degenerating into mere drill facts 
may found Morey’s (17) “Arithmetic 
Games School for the Blind.” telling 
plea for more mental arithmetic 
lished many years ago Graves (4): “In our 
common schools, regret say, little 
attention given mental oral arithme- 
tic, the pupil allowed depend almost 
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entirely upon the blackboard 
hence affording but little scope for the exer- 
cise his memory, result which, most 
the graduates our schools and colleges 
are forced depend upon the paper and 
pencil the solution the simplest problems 
everyday business life. 

“In most schools the pupils are 
quired learn the multiplication tables 
the square twelve. plan has always 
been teach them the square twenty- 
five, they can multiply seventeen, nine- 
teen, and twenty-five readily they can 
two, three, and five. giving them 
thorough knowledge factoring and cancel- 
lation, aids them materially abridging 
the work multiplication and division 
long and difficult problems. have found little 
solve the same class examples orally, 
equally accurately and rapidly 
seeing companions would with the aid the 
pencil and tablet. 

The consideration individual differences 
raises other issues. Readiness for number work 
and the maturing numerical intelligence 
are only moderately correlated with age, and 
various adjustments must made for variant 
pupils. McCutchan (13) shows how teacher 
may introduce number concepts the kin- 
dergarten, and develop the number sense 
means the gradual addition topics 
through the first three grades. Hill gives 
detailed description scheme for differ- 
ential treatment the high, average, and low 
ability groups the early grades. Teachers 
who have dealt with “specials” realize that 
progress can made only patient repeti- 
tion the simplest number facts, illustrated 
concrete material and connected with the 
experiences everyday life; and even then 
their charges may never test above the stand- 
ards for the third fourth grade. 


Starch (23, 558) brings into striking 


trast the needs slow- and rapid-learning 
pupils arithmetic. The slow learners need 


“more drill, repetition, concrete illustrations, 
practice separate facts, more trial and 
error, simpler reasoning. They 
accurately, use intuition less often, make less 
adjustment new features problems, have 
poor concentration, generalize less skillfully, 
suspend judgment less readily, become upset 
emotionally. They are less autocritical re- 
sults, less shrewd checking answers, less 
mature their use the language and 
cabularly. The fast learner may character- 
ized general the opposite needs the 
slow learner. seems have formed proper 
habits studying numbers, developed com- 
putational skills using the four fundamen- 
tal processes, and associative skills problem 
solving, and have matured the level 
reflective thinking. These students usually 
possess greater intellectual ability and need 
the mental activity which mathematical rea- 
soning will provide.” 


Lane (10), her interesting article, 


mary Number Through Constructive Meas- 
uring,” shows how little blind children, and 
children low mentality, may 
fully introduced number work through the 
use the measures, tablets, and solids in- 
cluded the Walter Method. “Even the most 
backward pupils make intelligent discoveries. 
The children begin handling measures 
from one twelve inches long, inclusive. 
Measuring and comparing until familiar with 
length, they then estimate the size things 
about the room, always verifying the meas- 
ures and telling what has been found. When 
fairly proficient this work, width taught 
using tablets from one twelve inches 
square. With these, little problems length, 
width, surface, and distance around tablets 
are given, similar surfaces the room are 
found and compared with the model. Using 
the solids, height and cubic contents are 
taught. The terms square and cubic inch and 
perimeter are used; the cubic contents 
boxes, desks, and drawers, and even rooms, 
are suggested very small children. 
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“The children add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide without naming the process, learning 
the tables multiplication and division while 
constructing solids surfaces, counting 
2’s, the case may be, the rows 
cubes tablets required build them. 

“This method one great possibilities 
and always interesting the child, who 
delighted find his number work 
closely related his daily life.” 

corollary the principle individual 
differences, may reasonably conclude that 
should offer blind children only 
much arithmetic they are able grasp, 
realizing that bad mental hygiene, and 
waste time the schoolroom, assign 
tasks which pupils are bound fail. Our 
average pupils may expected cover the 
useful topics which will prepare them for 
such arithmetic they will use life; only 
the very superior and those with flair for 
mathematics should expected master all 
the topics, take standard examinations like 
the Regents Examinations New York 
State, and the college study 
mathematics. Many these superior pupils 
will discover short cuts for complicated proc- 
esses which will serve them better than the 
time-consuming process setting and 
solving problems arithmetic slates. fact 
some teachers decry our tendency put 
the same pattern for the blind everything 
which the seeing use when calculating with 
pencil and paper, claiming that may well 
learn better methods from them. Necessity 
the mother invention, and the numerous 
inventions Nicholas Saunderson should 
warn the possibility other discoveries 
intelligent blind people. Hein and Ramke 
(8) cite several devices for facilitating mental 
computation, after the simpler combinations 
have been made aytomatic: when two large 
numbers are multiplied together, may 
best break one the numbers into 
its component parts and multiply them sepa- 


25, two ciphers may added the multi- 
plicand and the resulting number divided 
(probably most people divide when 
method checking their work); can 
easily determine whether large number 
divisible for this true the figure 
the units place can divided and the 
sum the digits divisible Long 
division may greatly simplified reduc- 
tion, which may used whenever the divisor 
factorable; this means very long ex- 
ample may reduced simple task 
short division and carried out mentally. 
Assuming, for the sake argument, that 
will adapt our arithmetic teaching the 
social needs blind children, and that our 
requirements will based upon their varied 
what degree have our arithmetic 
tests measured the result such program? 
what extent have our tests given the 
kinds help listed our first paragraph? 
general our blind children have tested 
just about the norms for their grades 
solving arithmetical problems, and the varia- 
tions ability within the grades are similar 
the variations the other subjects tested. 
Twenty simple problems oral arithmetic 
from the Pressey Group Point Scale were 
given 546 pupils nine schools for the 
blind the surveys the reported 
Hayes (6). Example reads: “If you had 
rabbits, and them were killed and 
more ran away, how many would left?” 
Example reads: “If you had cents, and 
bought half-dozen eggs cents 
dozen, how much would you have left?” 
Example reads: “If you rode miles and 
half taxi cab, cents mile, how 
much money would you spend?” Example 
reads: “Suppose your family has have 
loaves bread each week. bread should 
from cents cents loaf how much 
less butter cents would you have 
use, and still pay the same for butter and 
bread?” these tests the blind children 
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tested just about the norms for their 
chronological ages from ten eighteen 
years. 

very large number blind children have 
been tested with the arithmetic problems 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests. Examples 
involving simple reasoning appear the four- 
teenth sixteenth year. the tests making 
change, our records for 863 blind children 
show about two-year retardation, com- 
pared with Terman’s records for 3000 seeing 
children—about the same age retardation that 
find the grades schools for the blind. 
the tests simple reasoning, our records 
1619 blind children show practically the 
same per cent passing reported for Ter- 
man’s 3000 seeing subjects, for years twelve 
eighteen. Similar evidence comes from the 
test problems arithmetic included the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Test. this 
test have only the results from Perkins 
Institution where this test has been used with 
264 subjects—all the pupils down ten years 
age several years testing. Omitting 
the results for the “specials,” the average for 
the others was just equal the adult seeing 
norms, with steady increase averages from 
the youngest group grades 5-6, who tested 
little below the adult norms, those 
grades 7-9 and the high school, who tested 
just adult norms, the postgraduates who 
tested above the adult norms. these arith- 
metic tests, Wechsler writes (24, 83), “The 
ability solve arithmetic problems has long 
been recognized sign mental alertness. 
Even before the introduction psychometrics 
was used rough-and-ready measure 
intelligence. Now most intelligence scales in- 
clude items calling for arithmetical reasoning 
some form. The inclusion such items 
fully justified. Arithmetical reasoning tests 
correlate highly with global measures in- 
telligence.” 

Merry (14) used somewhat different 
method for measuring the problem-solving 
ability blind children, and gives her results 


for 170 pupils six residential schools classi- 
fied grades She used the Stevenson 
Arithmetic Reading Test Form (Problem 
Analysis) embossed braille. This test con- 
sists six problems, each containing four 
questions. actual calculation required, 
The child asked indicate the best answer 
each four questions. The “Trial Test” 
will indicate the method testing. May 
Alice deposited $0.50 the school bank; 
the she deposited $1.50; the 15th, 
she put $0.50; and the 2oth, she 
deposited $1.00. How much did she deposit 
altogether during May?” The pupil should 
then indicate: 


Which the following facts are given 
the problem? 
The different amounts deposited 
The total amount deposited 
The time when money was withdrawn. 
Which the following things are you 
asked find out the problem? 
The profit gained the deposits 
The number times that she de- 
posited money 
The amount deposited 
The amount each deposit. 
Which the following the most reason- 
able answer? 
$22 $15.50 $1.00 $3.50 


The results this study show the blind chil- 
dren testing just about the grade standards 
for the seeing, and finding difficulty with 
practically the same questions the seeing 
pupils. Abel (1) reports the results the 
test arithmetic problems included the 
Unit Scales Attainment, which she brailled 
and used with fifth grade children and 
sixth grade children twelve residential 
schools. most subjects the blind children 
tested above the seeing norms, and both 
grades the highest attainment was arith- 
metic problems. Finally, mention should 
made the results the test arithmetic 
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problems included the Stanford Achieve- 
ment series. These tests have been used con- 
tinuously since the fall 1935 Perkins 
Institution, and repeatedly considerable 
number schools, thirteen which have 
sent reports the writer. course the re- 
sults have varied from school school, and 
from year year, but particular difficulty 
has been found with the problem-solving test. 
Some schools had difficulty the first time the 
test was given, but others have found this 
their best test; general the schools have 
tested just about the seeing norms in- 
dicated the curve for 600 pupils tested 
nine schools, published recently Hayes 
(7). may conclude, then, that the test 
arithmetical problems the Stanford 
Achievement series has served its purpose 
very well, and since the results accord with 
other attempts measuring the same attain- 
ment, may say that the use arithmetic 
thinking quantitatively upon everyday 
problems blind children just about well 
seeing children the same grades. This 
indicates that, the whole, our grade 
classification has been satisfactory. Where in- 
dividuals fall below the standards for their 
grades they may stimulated raise their 
level, considered candidates for demo- 
tion; where they rise far above grade stand- 
ards their educational program may altered 
advantage their special abilities. 
individuals grades fail problems involv- 
ing special types calculation apprecia- 
tion the nature problems through care- 
less unintelligent interpretation the 
braille text, the teacher will see where special 
drill motivation needed. course 
must not assume that any these tests prove 
that blind children problems well 
seeing children, just because they test 
grade standards; for blind children average 
least two years older than seeing children 
throughout the grades most residential 
schools. 


Our use standard tests arithmetical 


computation tells very different story. 
the schools which have used the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, practically all have found 
their grades testing from one three years 
below standard the first testing; some have 
found little improvement after three four 
testings, and then omitted this test when using 
the other nine; some have continued testing 
and obtained higher scores, and one these 
has lifted its scores from low level practically 
the seeing standards testing twice 
year and giving special attention arith- 
metic; two schools tested standard 
first time the tests were used. Now may 
conclude from such record, and from the 
fact that have always found few pupils 
arithmetic computation blind children 
such way that they will succeed 
tests, though obvious that the methods. 
generally used not assure such satisfac- 
tory result. Abel (1) found the fifth grade- 
pupils, that she tested with the Unit 
Attainment, slightly above grade standards 
the test Fundamental Operations, while- 
the sixth grade pupils tested slightly below 
grade standards. This test, however, much. 
easier for blind pupils than the Computation 
Test the Stanford Achievement series, 
practically all the examples could solved 
mentally, without recourse arithmetic 
slates, while the Stanford test overloaded 
with examples which very few pupils can 
solve mentally. schools where arithmetic 
slates are constantly used, better scores 
expected than schools which discourage 
the use slates; but, even the former, the 
complicated process reading long prob- 
lem braille, setting and working 
through upon slate where any mistake 
throw off the whole calculation, and finally 
recording the answer braille, where again 
mechanical mistake may vitiate the result 
successful arithmetical reasoning, certainly 
puts blind children great disadvantage 
compared with the seeing, even they 
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have gained greater facility handling cer- 
tain examples mentally. 

Again assuming that blind children, like 
seeing children, might having difficulty 
with complicated processes because the basic 
work with simple number combinations had 
not become automatic, the Courtis Practice 
Tests Arithmetic, lessons 45-58, were put 
into braille and used our early surveys (6). 

these combinations 100 per cent accuracy 
the aim, since nothing solid can built 
upon shaky foundation, and hesitation 
error would prevent success either mental 
work calculations slate. The re- 
sults from tests over 500 pupils nine 
schools, showed conspicuous weakness ad- 
dition, with slightly better scores subtrac- 
tion, still better multiplication, and the best 
division. addition only 50-60 per cent 
accuracy was attained 10- 14-year-olds, 
and then per cent age 18; sub- 
traction 60-70 per cent accuracy was attained 
the younger pupils with per cent later; 
multiplication 75-85 per cent accuracy was 
attained from the 13th year while 85-95 per 
cent accuracy appeared division. Potter (19) 
gives striking account the use the 
Courtis Practice Tests bringing her pupils 
standard accuracy, with games and 
contests which made the arithmetic classes 
the high points the day’s work. Such train- 
ing may partly solve our problem, but 
arithmetic socialized for the blind 
and the psychology individual differences 
respected, would seem that must sub- 
stitute for the Computation Test the Stan- 
ford Achievement series some test which fills 
these specifications. Work upon this project 
has been begun. 

Other needs expressed our first paragraph 
have been met through the. use diagnostic 
tests, followed such remedial measures 
seemed indicated. have two published 
reports such work with the blind. Merry 
(15) conducted investigation the types 
errors the fundamental processes made 
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pupils the 3rd 6th grades six rep- 
resentative residential schools. The first six 
tests the Wisconsin Inventory Tests 
Arithmetic were used: (1) 100 combinations 
first decade addition; (2) 100 combina- 
tions first decade subtraction; (3) 100 
simple combinations multiplication; (4) 
different combinations division; 
(5) 136 most useful combinations higher 
decade addition; and (6) 175 addition com- 
binations needed for carrying 
tion. Mrs. Merry found that the most dif- 
ficult, well the easiest, combinations for 
blind children corresponded closely with those 
reported for seeing children, and recommends 
that her tables difficult and easy combina- 
tions used guide deciding where 
put the emphasis teaching. general, 
the scores the blind children were very 
close the seeing norms, being more often 
above than below them. second published 
report diagnostic and remedial testing with 
the blind comes from Prine (21), who gives 
original diagnostic test intended for use 
the beginning the seventh year arith- 
metic, its primary purpose being determine 
achievement and difficulties the 
tion and division fractions. She describes 
her seven tests follows: 


“Test checks ability recognize integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers, and the signs used 
indicate multiplication and division; 
“Test checks recognition numerators, 
denominators, divisors, and ability invert; 
“Test measures ability convert mixed 
numbers and improper fractions and re- 
duce; 

“Test reveals difficulties the 
tions numerators and demoninators and 
the formation the product fraction; 
“Test adds the simplification the prod- 
uct fraction; 

“Test checks the division processes; 
“Test adds these the simplification the 
quotient fraction.” 
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Miss Prine lists striking collection 
deficiencies associated with failures frac- 
tions, which may help other teachers under- 
standing their pupils: “Low intelligence, lack 
desire, careless habits work, disorderly 
mental traits, such transposition, sub- 
stitution, and forgetting items, poor braille 
reading, poor hearing (oral work), poor 
braille writing, low ability combinations, 
and lack understanding the meaning 
fraction, associated with lack experience 
with quantitative concepts.” 


the Daily Life Arithmetics (2), recently 
put into braille, frequent diagnostic tests are 
given, but teachers the blind may wish 
omit the items which demand too much use 
arithmetic slate, giving preference 
mental solutions wherever possible. Difficulty 
with arithmetic often comes from inade- 
quate mathematical vocabulary, which handi- 
caps the child both reading problems and 
expressing the results his calculations. 
Pressey and Moore (20) made survey the 
pupils grades five cities, using 
tests which called for recognition the mean- 
ings words and symbols arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. Following are few 
extracts: 


Which the problems below means 
that you must subtract? 
10. the fraction 2/3, what the called? 
Answer: denominator, subtrahend, 


numerator. 
134. What the coefficient the term: 


sample results, the authors report that 
such term minus was learned early and 
through high school; the term 
altitude was acquired slowly but steadily; the 
mixed number was learned the grade 
which was taught and then forgotten; 
the term prime factor was never understood 
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any time more than few pupils. This 
test has not been put into braille, but the 


technical vocabularies the pupils, school 


subjects, prepared Cole (3) can easily 
used for oral survey any grade the 
spelling-down technique (having the children 
try define explain the words the 
list), through the construction and use 
the teacher best-answer true-false 
statements cover the words needed her 
grade. the end her manual, Cole gives 
series instructional tests which could 
easily adapted for use with blind pupils, 
using the oral method recommended recently, 


Hayes (5). 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE HOME 


AMEY WATSON, Ph.D. 


ACCEPTING THE INVITATION summarize 
the papers and discussion the Induction 
Conference Home Teachers which now 
closing, was also asked add comments 
own which now include under the 
above caption. have listened the wealth 
material which has been presented here 
the past four days, can imagine that you may 
quite overwhelmed what expected 
you you face your new task. However 
would impossible for anyone, matter 
how able, assimilate all that has been of- 
fered here. Keep all these talks your mind, 
read over the summary them which will 
sent you and when you are out the field, 
actually work real problems, you will 
remember and make use the material that 
has been offered you here. 

May first congratulate you upon the privi- 
lege which ahead you, the challenging, 
exciting opportunity opening you 
work out some these fascinating and intri- 
cate problems human relations and human 
adjustment. course you are going have 
all sorts difficulties meet, but such reali- 


summary the papers presented the Induction 
Conference Home Instructors, held Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, December 20-23. 


Dr. Amey Watson co-ordinator the Home 
Teacher Training Course the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction the Blind, Overbrook, Perinsylvania. 
graduate Bryn Mawr College, where she received 
the Ph.D. degree Social Research, she was one time 
member the faculty the Pennsylvania School 
Social Work, and has acted district supervisor the 
Old-Age Assistance Fund Philadelphia, and assistant 
research the Pennsylvania Committee Public As- 
sistance and Relief. She has had other supervisory ex- 
the fields education and social work. 


ties, taken challenge, serve but sharpen 
our wits and keep more keenly awake 
and alive. hope this opportunity serve 
many individuals need, and work for 
the blind and the State Pennsylvania may 
bring you all deep satisfaction. 


Function the Home Teacher 


Out the splendid material presented here, 
may clarify together the exact function 
role the home teacher? You all answer im- 
mediately: “To help blind individuals help 
themselves.” Yes, indeed, visiting blind 
persons their homes that the home teacher 
seeks understand their- physical condition 
(including both their general health and their 
eye conditions) and gradually entering into 
their lives, help each person “find him- 
living approximately the same 
kind life that would living could 
see. Our aim supply our visits such 
stimuli that gradually the individual becomes 
motivated from within and grows and de- 
velops his own accord, gradually coming 
accept his handicap and adjusting himself 
his physical and social environment. 

One our speakers asked impor- 
tant question just before this conference which 
should like present for your consideration. 
use the term “pupil” the term 
“client” describe the person whom 
home teachers are serve? believe that dur- 
ing this conference the term “client” has been 
used more often than the term “pupil.” 
teaching skills were our primary aim 
was the early days when taught only 
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Moon type braille, then “pupil” would 
the appropriate word; if, however, our pri- 
mary and ultimate task help the indi- 
vidual help himself (and the skills 
teach him are merely means more im- 
portant end) then not the term “client” the 
more acceptable term? The aim helping the 
individual adjust himself his environ- 
ment involves more than teaching. not 
therapeutic releasing relationship between 
home teacher and client? can not decide 
this matter today; must left for others 
discuss and clarify later on. 


the Home Field 


Having tried define what the home 
teacher expected do, now seems im- 
portant define the limits beyond which the 
home teacher not expected go. For ex- 
ample, should clear that the home teacher 
never, and should never try be, techni- 
cally qualified social case worker. There 
real difference between the functions these 
two workers which the home teacher must 
learn respect. The technically qualified so- 
cial case worker must first college gradu- 
ate and must addition have had two years 
graduate study accredited school 
social work. During such graduate study she 
must have had two years supervised field 
work, least two days week each year. 


such training, she has learned highly technical 


skills, just interne learns technical skills 
his residence hospital. The home 
teacher also not medical social worker 
and should not expect be. Such profession- 
ally qualified persons have had field work 
medical social service departments recog- 
nized hospitals close connection with their 
two years graduate study school 
social work. Carrying this thought one step 
further, even all home teachers are not equally 
well equipped handle complex problems 
social adjustment. There definite dis- 
tinction between the preparation and training 
Class and Class home teachers. The 


latter are required have one full year 
study and field work graduate school 


social work and are therefore equipped with 


more knowledge and more technical skills. 

Understand, recognize, and accept the limi- 
tations your own task, work creatively and 
diligently within those limits. Learn recog- 
nize situations which are too complex for you 
work through yourself, and learn use 
the professional skills other qualified per- 
sons help you such problems. Just the 
general practitioner medicine uses the 
specialist various fields, learn either 
refer transfer your case other qualified 
professional workers, such doctors, public 
health nurses, social case workers, ophthalmo- 
logists and related personnel. 


Resources within the Home Teacher 


First among the resources which you have 
draw upon, however, yourself, your own 
personality, with all its strengths and its po- 
tentialities for good. Utilize every possible re- 
source within yourself. Puzzle over your 
problems, think situations out for yourself, 
develop creative imagination, watch for 
your own mistakes, admit them frankly and 
correct them yourself quickly possible. 
Remember that you have gone through 
course education which has equipped you 
with many skills. Learn how use these 
skills actual practice, the right time 
the right way. Added these skills and 
strengthening them are your 
toward life and toward your clients. all 
know well the difference between happy, 
outgoing attitude toward positive 
the critical, the petty, the 
negative approach, which 
arouses the worst others and destructive 
fine relationships. Our clients need warm, 
friendly feeling our part but takes much 
stability and poise maintain such 
friendliness the face the many rebuffs 
which they may give us. Only real ac- 
ceptance the client, however, can truly 
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serve him. matter whether approve 
his behavior find him sad, disgruntled, and 
maladjusted, only accepting him where 
is, for what is, can help him find the 
solution his problems. 

Such positive attitudes good will and 
acceptance our part are more easily ac- 
quired develop sense humor and 
know how play and relax. must re- 
member too that are citizens the world 
today and must keep touch with current 
events and ready bring fresh and 
stimulating breadth view our clients 
many varied interests well all 
personal problems. 

Within ourselves are gradually gaining 
insight into the difference between the per- 
sonal self that developed our child- 
hood, and the slowly emerging professional 
self which seeking become more mature, 
more responsible, and more able real 
service others. All have grown 
families who have cared for us, waited 
and, too often, spoiled us. All still 
have personal problems which must grad- 
ually solve accept insoluble. These 
must learn put aside when visiting our 
clients, just physician puts aside his per- 
sonal suffering when makes 
sional calls. Above all else, must realize 
that there ethics our profession which 
must never violate either petty gos- 
sip, carelessness, keeping our own 
selfish interests the foreground. All these 
factors—skill, sound attitudes, 
sional insight—lie within ourselves, ready for 
greatest possible service our clients. 


Resources our Relation the State De- 


partment Welfare and the State Council 
for the Blind 


Another invaluable resource open 
home teachers our relation the State De- 
partment Welfare and the State Council 
for the Blind, and especially our super- 


visor there. The Executive Director the 
Council keenly interested all you are 
doing. asks your co-operation and your 
loyalty. Have confidence the Council and 
know that you can call for constant help 
and direction. any state organization cer- 
tain rules and regulations are necessary 
keep the organization running smoothly. The 
acceptance you home teachers such 
regulations does much speed the work 
the whole organization. Above all, learn 
quickly you can how make use your 
relation your supervisor. Persons who have 
not grown may make either two mis- 
takes: (1) they may regard the supervisor 
mother substitute and turn her for help 
problems which they really can solve for 
themselves; (2) they may think the su- 
pervisor enemy—a threat their own 
security—and may therefore resist the rightful 
exercise her function. Instead attitudes 
dependence criticism, well-adjusted 
worker welcomes the experience and wisdom 
which the supervisor has offer. After think- 
ing through objectively herself all the ele- 
ments given situation, she takes her 
analysis the one who many 
such situations before, and together and co- 
operatively they see new and possibly more 
complex aspects the problem and together 
they gradually work out possible solutions. 
Correction mistakes the supervisor 
natural part this relationship and when 
taken objectively and impersonally, assists the 
worker meet her own responsibilities more 
effectively thereafter. When the worker fully 
understands the help which the supervisor 
offering and can gladly accept it, she 
her way growing maturity. 


Resources the Community 


The community resources available the 
home teachers are many and varied that 
only few can mentioned here. quickly 
possible, learn all the medical resources 
the area assigned you and make use 
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hospitals, clinics, health departments, and 
public health nurses for all the co-operation 
that they may have offer. Remember that 
educational facilities are also your service, 
such psychologists from the State Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, the educational 
services the schools for the blind, sight- 
saving classes the public schools, and 
similar services. Use regional library for Talk- 
ing Books and braille books. 

Social agencies, both public and private, are 
only too ready co-operate with you. The 
Department Public Assistance your 
area will work closely with you and there are 
councils social agencies, social service ex- 
changes, child guidance clinics, and special 
homes and workshops for the blind. The 


family welfare agencies will often real 
help where deep-seated social maladjust- 
ment needs the special skill social case 
worker. Placement agencies have 
contribution make, including the place- 
ment agents the State Council and the 
careful work the state employment offices 
their training acceptance centers. 

What privilege ours—to understand 
how can release the potentialities within 
our clients developing our professional 
skills and utilizing varied community re- 
sources, thus gradually helping our clients 
help themselves, and find their way back 
earlier interests and, nearly possible, 
the same kind life they would have lived 
had they not become visually handicapped. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


TALKS 


Mr. Latimer once told this parable 
Watertown: “Two mice who couldn’t see very 
well, while foraging pantry, chanced 
fall into bowl cream. After swimming 
around for some minutes and getting no- 
where, one said the other: ‘Mickey, 
wonder how ever get out this.’ 
wonder too,’ replied Pete, ‘but better 
keep swimming.’ 

“They did so, though both found this 
harder and harder. Finally Mickey told Pete 
that was all tuckered out, discouraged, and 
couldn’t keep any longer, and, bidding 
him goodbye, sank and was drowned. 

“Not so, Pete. kept paddling, until, 
lo! the cream was churned into islands but- 
ter, one which mounted and jumped 
safety.” 

Superintendent Chesley Allen the 
Halifax school, another morning related this 
experience his own: have always been 
interested nature study, but also human 
enough wish help God’s little creatures 
over difficulties, even when would better 
did not interfere; e.g., had once gathered 

moth cocoons and perceiving one 

these partly split open and its emerging moth 
vainly struggling get out, carefully re- 
leased the prisoner. There lay, crawled 
bit and, partly unfurling its wings, tried 
fly, but failed; fact, never did manage 
fly—was evidently weakling, for soon 
died. 

“Watching the others continue struggling 
work themselves out, which last they all 
did, severally fluttering away, reasoned that 
their repeated efforts get out had been 
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necessary the circulation the vitalizing 
fluid that causes the wings expand; that 
what had done the first had proved not 
help but hindrance—misapplied pity indeed, 
when what was needed was power gained 
through self-help.” 

Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, heard 
the following homily spoken visiting 
minister: “Several years ago was called 
hospital see patient. found her old and 
bedridden, physically helpless, but cheery not- 
withstanding. The hospital being full else- 
where, she lay dark corner the women’s 
mental drab place enough. im- 
pulse was get her moved into brighter 
room, and said so. 

please don’t,’ she begged. may look 
forlorn here; but happy, having 
finally found job, opportunity. These 
other women are deranged mind, poor 
things. Daytimes they fuss and quarrel some. 
But evenings talk them the spirit moves 
to, and they listen. Somehow the atmos- 
phere changed, transformed. One them 
may quietly weep, but more often one starts 
song and the rest join in. lovely; and 
happy—happy all the next day, too, 
thinking what may tell them that evening. 

No! not have moved. 
mission here where can serve. 
last chance. Surely you can understand, you 
being minister.’ 

could and did—telling her so; then 
left, having humbly learned lesson. In- 
deed, Spurgeon was right saying: “The 
Lord gets his best soldiers out the high- 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
has recently acquired gift the property 
known “Rest-Haven” the town Mon- 
roe, Orange County, New York. For fifteen 
years Migel, president the Foun- 
dation, personally conducted 
“Rest-Haven” summer home for blind 
girls, and was here that many them, 
according their own testimony, spent the 
happiest and most enjoyable time their 
lives. 

During the past two years, owing the 
pressure war activities, Mr. 
pended operation “Rest-Haven,” but 
because this vacation center fills real need 
and view the fact that logical 
project for the American Foundation for the 
Blind, Mr. Migel offered the property, com- 
plete with equipment furnishings, 
gift the Foundation meeting the 
Executive Committee held December 10, 1943. 
This offer was immediately accepted, and the 
Foundation plans reopen “Rest-Haven” 
blind women for summer vacation periods 
beginning early June, 1944. 

“Rest-Haven,” which situated 
foothills the Ramapo Mountains about 
forty miles the Hudson from New York, 
consists spacious four-story white frame 
mansion with gables and balconies, set the 
midst five acres park beautifully 
landscaped, with fine old trees, velvety lawns, 
and colorful gardens, only half mile from 
one the picturesque lakes which adorn that 
section the country. The house accommo- 
dates about thirty guests time; each group 
will remain for eighteen days. 

Blind women who have one time 
another been guests “Rest-Haven” have 


been informed its contemplated reopening, 
and already many letters have been received 
expressing joy the prospect resumption 
activities there. 


order assist dramatic arts teachers 
selecting plays for study production, the 
Dramatic Arts Library the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind has compiled anno- 
tated catalog plays. Inkprint copies 
any number these plays are available 
loan for preliminary reading, and prompt 
books (director’s manuscripts) any play 
selected for performance may also bor- 
rowed. Braille parts for most the plays are 
available quota accounts from the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind. copy 
the catalog has been sent superintendents 
schools for the blind. limited number 
catalogs are available individual teachers 
dramatic arts upon request. Address all 
communications: Dramatic 
American Foundation for the Blind, West 
Sixteenth Street, New York 11, 


The Charles Brown Memorial Medal, 
awarded annually the Foundation 
sightless student studying 
from the Foundation, and whose academic 
record has been the highest, has been given 
this year Carson Seavey, Winter Park, 
Florida. Mr. Seavey graduated from Rollins 
College June, 1943, and now studying 
the University Virginia School Law. 


the request the agencies concerned, 
Miss Evelyn McKay, social research secre- 
tary the American Foundation for the 
Blind, has within the past several weeks con- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


sulted with the state agencies for the blind 
Michigan, lowa, and Nebraska, and 
with private agencies Cleveland (Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind), and Lincoln, 
Nebraska (Social Welfare Society). 


CHANGES 
DIRECTORY ACTIVITIES 


Page 58. Range Broom Factory, Chisholm, 
Minnesota, has been closed permanently. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference Social Work 
will hold its 1944 meeting Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 27. The American Foundation for 
the Blind will sponsor two meetings, one 
May 22, from 4:00 5:30 P.M., “Social 
Case Work Vocational Rehabilitation 
the Blind”; the other May 25, from 2:00 
3:30 “Social Security for the Blind.” 
The Foundation will have exhibit booth 
and maintain consultation service throughout 
the Conference. Glen Leet, Administrator 
Public Assistance, Rhode Island State Depart- 
ment Social Welfare, chairman the 
Program Committee. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


the Federal Security Agency has added 
new member its staff the person 
Salter, Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Salter has 
been director Education, well direc- 
tor Services for the Blind, Nebraska State 
Board Control, for the past eight years. 
resigned his position Lincoln March 
accept the appointment with the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation Washington, and 
has already departed for the East assume 
his new duties. 


NECROLOGY 


Miss Georgia Trader, co-founder and for 
many years head the Clovernook Home 
for the Blind Cincinnati, died suddenly 
her home that city Sunday, March 12. 
appreciation Miss Trader, who was re- 
sponsible, among other things, for the estab- 
lishment the Cincinnati Library Society 
for the Blind and the Clovernook Printing 
House for the Blind, will appear the May 
issue Outlook for the Blind. 


CONQUEST BLINDNESS 


has just been announced that Ran- 
dolph Latimer now working the history 
the Conquest Blindness Maryland, 
companion volume the Conquest Blind- 
ness Pennsylvania. Judging from the au- 
thor’s past contributions the literature 
the subject, this forthcoming volume will 
much interest. Arrangements for publica- 
tion have not yet been completed. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


National Industries for the Blind receives 
many inquiries from agencies requesting in- 
formation various subjects which have al- 
ready been covered one its Workshop 
Bulletins other bulletins which sends 
out. This leads believe that these 
bulletins are not being circulated among the 
interested persons such agencies, and 
asks that Workshop Bulletins marked for 
the attention the agency staff members who 
are concerned with N.I.B. operations. 


National Industries has recently issued 
pamphlet entitled “Workshops for the Blind, 
Purposes and Principles,” and strongly 
recommends that each workshop distribute 
copies this folder members its Board 
Directors, Community Funds, and other 
persons interested the operation the 
workshop. reasonable number copies 
will furnished gratis upon request. 


Under date March 10, 1944, the War 
Production Board revoked General Conserva- 
tion Order L-283, which was 
sued August 1943. The revocation order 
reads: “Section 3230.1 General Conservation 
Order L-283 hereby revoked. This action 
shall not construed affect any way 
any liability penalty accrued incurred 
under General Conservation Order L-283. 
Effect other orders. The revocation this 
order does not affect other orders regula- 
tions which, control materials used 
brooms otherwise, place restrictions upon 
the manufacture brooms.” 


suggests that workshops secure 
copy C.M.P. Regulation No. and Direc- 
tion No. from their local War Production 


Board office. This Direction permits work- 
shops consider broom wire operating 
maintenance supply item, and extend 
AA-2 rating the procurement same, 
long the total wire purchases, plus 
ratings extended for procurement other 
operating and maintenance supplies, does not 
exceed $5,000 per year. Workshops which are 
now operating under C.M.P-4b authorization 
may continue under this plan. Those which 
choose operate under the new Direction 
are advised write W.P.B. requesting that 
their C.M.P-4b authorization cancelled. 


number workshops have not yet sent 
National Industries for the Blind their 1943 
report, copy their November, 1943, pay- 
roll. They are asked immediately, 
must compile these figures 
Committee. 


still receiving invoices without al- 
location numbers, shipment numbers, etc. 
will appreciate workshops making sure that 
this information listed their invoices. 


John Davis Company, 1709 Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, California, listed 
source supply for deck swab-yarn. 


For some months National Industries for 
the Blind has been experimenting with 
wooden link mat, and Industries for 
the Blind, 1310 South Newberry Avenue, 
Chicago, and the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, 1844 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Missouri are now position sell 
unassembled wooden link mats other work- 
shops for the blind, which, 
should send their orders direct either 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


these workshops. has sent price list 
the parts for these wooden link mats all 
workshops for the blind participating Na- 
tional Industries and will glad send this 
list also any other interested agencies. 


National Industries for the Blind suggests 
that when workshops receive the monthly 
forecast letter from the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, they fill the amount that 
their delivery schedule unless they are 
absolutely certain they cannot make the de- 
livery scheduled. this way they will re- 
ceive delivery order and bill lading for 
the full amount. If, through some unforeseen 
circumstances, they are unable make the 
delivery, they can always wire Jersey City 
the amount they will deliver and how much 
they will short. 


National Industries understands that some 
the dealers authorized import Argentine 
broom corn have been soliciting the work- 
shops for their orders. The War Production 
Board has notified these dealers 
Argentine broom corn being brought 
the War Department and will distributed 
the workshops for the blind which 
are working army contracts, and that none 
this corn will available for the manu- 
facture brooms for civilians. 


The following letter was received from the 
War Department, Washington, C.: “In- 
formation has reached this office that Defense 
Supply Corporation owns approximately 400 
tons piassava fibre which they are trying 
dispose their cost price $.1232 per 
pound. This fibre various lengths from 
meters long, and believed that most 
feet, which means that will have 
cut down make usable for brooms. 
course will necessary for the buyer 
assume the expense having cut size. 
any the workshops for the blind are 
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interested this fibre, suggested that 


they get touch with John Armstrong, 
the Defense Supply Corporation.” 


The new tax law imposes per cent re- 
tail sales tax luggage and leather articles, 
such purses, handbags, pocketbooks, wal- 
lets, billfolds, and card, pass, and key cases. 
Workshops operating retail sales unit 
selling these articles retail are advised 
consult their local tax collector concerning 
the method collecting and paying this tax. 


Any shop having pillowcase seconds for 
sale asked notify the National Industries 
for the Blind office the quantity and size, 
many requests are received for them. 


HOME FOR WAR-BLINDED 
CANADIANS 


Plans for the establishment training 
center for the blinded soldiers the present 
war are being completed the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. house has 
already been secured Admiral Road, 
Toronto, where Canadian war-blinded will 
given home while undergoing training 
braille, typing, and simple handicrafts 
the Institute’s headquarters. Further training 
will given according the individual re- 
quirements and capabilities the men, and 
the facilities the Institute for giving instruc- 
tion business management some form 
industrial employment suitable pro- 
fessions, will placed their disposal. 

The house which has been secured for this 
purpose described pleasant and com- 
modious dwelling rooms. will have 
dining rooms, lounges, and recreation rooms, 
and there will adequate house staff 
assisted members the Voluntary Aid 
Detachment the Canadian Red Cross. The 
purpose conduct this home much the 
same lines St. Dunstan’s, England. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


The Journal Educational Sociology for 
February, 1944, contains the article, “Enroll- 
ment Blind Pupils the United States,” 
Berthold Lowenfeld and Evelyn McKay. 
The aim the paper set forth the facts 
regarding variation blind-pupil enrollment 
different parts the United States, in- 
dicate some the factors involved, trace 
and evaluate these factors, and develop 
statistical criteria for future studies. 


pamphlet, The Care the Deaf-Blind, 
has been published the College Teachers 
the Blind England and consists the 
four best essays submitted for the MacGregor 
prize competition June, 1942. The ques- 
tions which answers were sought these 
papers were follows: What are the prob- 
lems which confront the social worker with 
the deaf-blind? What steps can taken 
mitigate their double handicap each case 
and how can they helped lead fuller 
and happier lives? What organizations can 
expected co-operate with the social 
worker the task? 


“The Blind Make See,” Viktor 
Lowenfeld, found Magazine Art for 
October, 1943. stated that “Since definite 
trends and behavior patterns are clearly seen 
when deprived any inner ‘cover,’ they can 
best observed and investigated extreme 
cases. this case very interesting analysis 
shape and form created blind individ- 
uals gives insight into our own reactions 
the world around us.” 


Science News Letter for January 15, 1944, 
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contains “Bringer Light,” Erik Wast- 
berg, the story Sweden’s Gustaf 
who invented the sun-valve beacon which 
guides ships and planes, and who devised safe 
methods bottling acetylene gas. Gustaf 
was blind for the last twenty-five years 
his life, but many his most spectacular 
inventions were perfected after lost his 
sight. 


“Book Illustrations for Blind Children,” 
Berthold Lowenfeld, found Journal 
Exceptional Children for December, 1943. 
suggested that the Talking Book might 
present new possibilities for illustrations for 
blind children audible form. The Talking 
Book Education Project the American 
Foundation for the Blind has experimented 
with different ways which sound effects 
can used this connection. 


“An Eye for Eye,” Philip Harkins, 
found Collier’s magazine for November 
27, 1943, telling the seemingly miraculous 
story the operation known corneal 
planting. The article reprinted some- 
what abbreviated form the December, 1943, 
issue Reader’s Digest. 


American Mercury for March, 1944, 
cludes “The Amazing Blind,” Fraser 
Bond. survey given the part played 
blind men and women various defense 
industries. War and its resulting labor short- 
age have opened the door opportunity 
many sightless persons who before might not 
even have been considered the average em- 
ployer. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Arkansas State Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment—Roy Kumpe, formerly supervisor rehabili- 
tation the blind with the State Department 
Welfare for Arkansas, has been transferred the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Department, where 
will charge the rehabilitation the 
blind under the Barden—La Follette program. 


Chicago: Braille Classes Public Schools—The 
boys the Braille Room Marshall High School 
have gym class their own with course which 
duplicates, some measure, the Commando course 
given selected sighted boys; the course includes 
gymnastics, swimming, and health. The girls enter 
regular classes with sighted girls, and also take 
gymnastics, swimming, and health. Some the 
sighted students Marshall who render reader 
service those without sight formed readers’ club 
last semester for the purpose gaining fuller 
understanding the problems the blind well 
for social enjoyment. 


Colorado School for Deaf and Blind—Fred 
Bates, who was boys’ supervisor the Colorado 
School many years ago, has returned fill the same 
position again. Mrs. Bates, who has also been added 
the school staff, will the relief work. 


Family Service Association, Department for the 
Blind (Washington, C.)—Miss Sophy For- 
ward, formerly home teacher the staff the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society, has been ap- 
pointed similar position the staff the 
Family Service Association. 


Council Rehabilitation (New York) 
—The National Council Rehabilitation will pre- 
sent evening program the annual meeting 
the National Conference Social Work Thurs- 
day, May 25, 8:30 p.m. The tentative program 
will deal with the processes rehabilitation. 


The National Society for the Prevention Blind- 


ness—Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, executive di- 
rector the National Society, has been elected 
president the National Health Council. She 
the first woman elected this post since the 
founding the Council 1921. Mrs. Merrill suc- 
ceeds Dr. George Stevenson, medical director 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
addition the growing number motion pic- 
tures the field health education “Eyes for 
Tomorrow,” two-reel film produced 
Emerson Yorke Studio for the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness. Alois Havrilla the 
commentator for the picture. The film will dis- 
tributed the United States the National So- 
ciety, and slightly altered version, with Spanish 
and Portuguese sound tracks, will 
throughout Latin America under the auspices 
the Office the Co-ordinator Inter-American 
Affairs. 


New York Guild for the Jewish Ann 
Gottlieb, who for the past two years has served 
assistant superintendent the Yonkers Home 
the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, has 
now been appointed superintendent, succeeding 
Mrs. Anne Renton, who retiring. Mrs. Bessie 
Newman has been named assistant superintend- 
ent. Previous her appointment the Yonkers 
manager the Yonkers public schools. 


North Dakota: State School for the 
Sunshine Troop Girl Scouts the North Dakota 
School presented two plays the school auditorium 
the evening March. Miss Rose Samuelson 
and Miss Estyre Sundstrom directed the plays. 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind (Delaware 
Branch)—The Delaware Branch reports that 
now employs full-time executive director and two 
staff members, that has started weaving pro- 
gram; and that has enlarged its services the 
blind people Delaware County. 
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The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—A Trainee Acceptance Center pro- 
gram has been instituted the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution find out how long takes new workers 
gain average speed the performance 
various tasks. The Institution reports that results 
are proving beneficial placement, well 
aiding classroom teachers. The testing carried 
from the gth grade through the high school. The 
‘School has received the Minute Man Award and 
the White Minute Man Flag recognition the 
fact that over per cent the student body are 
buying war stamps bonds through systematic 
plan. has also received the personal congratula- 
tions Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt its participation 
this wartime activity. 


Washington: Department Soctal Security 
(Olympia)—The University Washington work- 
ing with the State Washington, Division for the 
Blind, offering two semester hour credit course 
methods instruction adult blind especially 
for home teachers the blind. Other courses 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE INc. 


nonprofit corporation) 
West Street, New York 11, 
corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 


interest home teachers are also available, such 
“Eye Conditions” listed the “Training 
Teachers Schools for the Blind.” committee 
the University glad counsel with home 
the blind regarding courses that are 
pertinent their work. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
the recent Fourth War Loan 
the Western Pennsylvania School evolved 
idea that produced excellent results. order 
stimulate greater enthusiasm for stamp and 
buying, the School proceeded though 
purchasing jeep, piece piece. Each grade 
School, well the individual members 
faculty, staff, and household department, was 
the opportunity buying many parts 
sible. Prices ranged from $3.00 for safety 
$230 for the body, the total cost the jeep being 
$1165. great was the interest aroused thig 
method that when the final count was taken wag 
found that the School had purchased two 
instead one. 
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THE AMERICAN FouNDATION FOR 
THE 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
out the United States close co-operation 
with all local organizations. 


ACTIVITIES 
Legislation 
The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 
Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government shall purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
financial assistance for the needy 
ind. 


National Industries for the Blind 


The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 


products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
nonprofit organization which acts 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 


shops for the blind. 


State and Local Field Service 

The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 


Discount Service 


The Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
reduction watches, radios, and tickets 
permitting blind person and his guide 
travel for one fare the railroads and 
bus lines. 


Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the 
most complete and best organized reference 
libraries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


earnings finding large markets for their 


purchasing agents and the various work- 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


Appliances 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
the Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 
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Teachers Schools and Classes for the 


The American Foundation for the Blind offers 
you the following special library services: 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING BOOK 
LENDING LIBRARY 


Give your students stimulating and valuable reading 


ments from great variety Talking Book titles. 
All Talking Books published the American Foundation 
for the Blind are available you unlimited loan, free 
charge. Write for book list, select your titles, and your order 

will filled immediately. 
Talking Book Education Project 


PLAY LIBRARY 


planning for your dramatic arts production select play 
from our list plays for children and high school students. The 
Play Library will lend you free charge prompt books, giving 
full stage directions, and inkprint copies for your own use. 
Write for the list plays for which braille parts (to ordered 
from the American Printing House for the Blind), prompt 
books, and inkprint copies are available facilitate your work 
the basis complete professional advice. 

Dramatic Arts Project 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


West Sixteenth Street 
New York 11, New York 
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